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(This article was written for “Catholic Theatre” and is based 
on an actual visit to Versailles made by the writer while study- 
ing in Europe during the summer of 1955.) 


Before the gleaming gold gateway opening into the 
cobblestone courtyard of Versailles, a gendarme, resembling an 
immense devil, directed the traffic. Within the circular plat- 
form upon which he stood, strips of bright light shone up into 
his face. This light made weird eyes of his goggles and fearful 
flowing wings of his white cape and gloves. But unlike his 
diabolical counterparts, he stopped the traffic to allow the two 
Sisters and their companions to pass through the gate. Inside 
the courtyard large floodlights revealed the classic facade of 
the chateau. Several spotlights were focused on the statue of 
Louis XIV as he reined in his bronze horse for an eternal mo- 
ment before riding away from the palace, out of the gold gates, 
down the long, straight avenue to Paris. The strange effect of 
the illuminated traffic officer did not seem to surprise him in 
the least, neither did the automobiles and the buses that had 
brought hundreds of people to Versailles on the evening of 
Friday, August 19, 1955, to see the dramatization of its 
history. 

While we followed the crowd through the palace halls, 
I was visualizing the glorious sight these rooms must have been 
in candlelight with the court ladies in their great hoops and 
the gentlemen in their powdered wigs. We were directed out 
onto the terrace and down the steps to the chairs arranged for 
the audience. As I looked up from the bottom step, I found 
myself face to face with a gigantic cherub, brilliantly lighted 
green, sitting on the side of a pool. The devil-like appearance 
of the gendarme should have prepared me for anything, but 
this green cherub suddenly confronting me from out the dark- 
ness was startling. We found the chairs so placed that we 
looked out over the famous Fountain of Latona, down the long 
avenue called the Tapis Vert. 

A loud roll of drums, a crescendo of music, and the 
Fountain of Latona burst into light, tier upon tier of pastel 
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light shooting up and falling softly back into the basin. The 
two giant fountains on either side of Latona chose another 
crescendo in the music to thrust jets of water into the dark sky. 
The music, which seemed to surround us, became the subdued 
background for the smooth, cultured voice speaking of the 
glories of Versailles. The beautiful French fell from the 
speaker's lips as rhythmically as the water in Latona. The voice 
was so familiar that while trying to place its owner, I missed 
his description of the early period when Versailles was no 
more than a poor village until Louis XIII built a hunting lodge 
there. My companion confirmed my guess—we were listening 
to the voice of Charles Boyer. 

On either side of the Tapis Vert the marble statues ap- 
peared as sharply outlined figures when the spotlights, cun- 
ningly concealed in the trees and shrubbery directly opposite 
them, slowly grew in intensity until each statue was flooded in 
full white light. When all the statues surrounding us were 
illuminated and Latona and its twin companions stood in full 
beauty, a tremendous crescendo in the music caused the Foun- 
tain of Apollo, half a mile away from us down the length of 
the Tapis Vert, to fling forth three great sprays of red, white, 
and blue light. The coordination of light, water, and music 
was so perfectly synchronized that the moment was breath- 
taking. 

(Continued on page four) 
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CTC IS NO MORE 


"lt was moved and seconded that CATHOLIC 
THEATRE CONFERENCE return to its original title 
of NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE. Motion carried." 


That brief entry under New Business in the Minutes 
of the Executive Board meeting, December 27, 1955, 
call for a mite of explaining. 

(See page three.) 











































NCTC ISSUES LAST CALL TO PLAYWRIGHTS 
ENTERING 1956 COMPETITIONS 


Promptly at midnight, March 1, 1956, the deadline for 
playscript entries in NCTC’s first Playwriting Competitions 
will have been reached. All scripts bearing postmarks on or 
before that awesome moment are “‘in’’! All that remains, then, 
is to sit back and relax until the judges come forth with their 
decisions. 

At this point, hazy recollections begin to fog up the mem- 
ories of most of us average CATHOLIC THEATRE readers. 
Not so with the playwright crop! These be busy times! And 
the Ides of Feb’s upon’s! 

Easy of recall is the decision of the Conference to spon- 
sor an annual Playwriting Competition for the purpose of en- 
couraging playwriting; of possibly bringing to light plays of 
merit already written and tried; of perhaps discovering future 
playwrights whose skill and/or genius are still under that 
“bushel” ! 

Not so easy of recall may be the specifics; here they are: 
ELIGIBILITY: The competition is open to all, member and 
non-member alike. Nor are there any discriminations on the 
scores of education, profession, or age-level. Plays must be 
original; they must be unpublished; BUT, they may have been 
produced in test performances. This is to be interpreted as 
production by the group for which the play may have been 
written, or produced by a group at the request of the play- 
wright for the purpose of testing the piece. 


TYPES OF PLAYS WHICH MAY BE SUBMITTED: Plays 
may be of two groups: 


(a) One-act plays or several scenes approximating the amount 
of time usually given to a one-act play. 


(b) Three-act plays or as many scenes or acts as approximate 
the amount of time usually given to a three-act play. 
Note: Dramatizations and collaborations will be accepted, but 
all rights for so doing must be cleared before submitting the 

script. 
Subject matter must be consistent with Catholic principles. 
Previously published plays, musicals adaptations, transla- 
tions will not be accepted. 


THE MANUSCRIPT FORMAT AND OWNERSHIP 
RIGHTS: Plays must be typed. Use only one side of the 
paper. Allow wide margins and double space, please. The 
script must then be securely bound; the name of the play and 
the author must appear either on the cover or on the title page 
of the manuscript. Entrants desiring the return of manuscripts 
must include stamped, self-addressed envelope, or be prepared 
to pay express collect charges. 

The playwright retains all title to bis manuscript, and be 
may retain or dispose his rights as he desires. 


(Continued on page twelve) 





Still Another Replies 


I, too, found Dr. Gilford’s article “Training the Au- 
dience” very interesting and not in the least confusing. Rather 
I take issue with “A Director Replies.” The ideas of the first 
two questions posed “since when are entertainment . . . for 
the audience incompatible with development and training of 
the actors?’ and “Why does Mr. Gilford think it must be 
either/or ?”’, I do not find implied in the original article. Dr. 
Gilford states that “we have failed to recognize that the ed- 
ucational theatre . . . exists first for an audience,” and “an 
educational theatre is a theatre that, while it may educate in 
theatre, principally educates for theatre.” This is not an in- 
compatibility but a focusing on first things first. 

Why are we producing plays? Drama belongs to the fine 
arts. A fine art exists to communicate the good and the beau- 
tiful. Let’s not vitiate this purpose. As an educator you may 
say, yes, but the students need to learn to work together, to 
develop poise, to gain better speech habits. All this is true, 
but these ends are by-products of a greater experience. They 
are not ends in themselves. Drama does not exist for that 


purpose. 


PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC 


I am not so unrealistic as to say that drama is all sweet- 
ness and light. It has its technique. It has its practical side. 
But if technique and educational aims were to be emphasized, 
the craft would soon degenerate into something cheap and 
gaudy. The practical must become wedded to the artistic to 
create the beautiful. Always the practical is the means to the 
end. 

Something may accrue for the students. We all agree. 
But where are the sights? High schools or even colleges are 
not training grounds in technique for the many. Rather, as 
Dr. Gilford says, it is the educators’ “responsibility for giving 
every student, during his school years more knowledge and 
love of the theatre through exposure to what is good and 
beautiful in the theatre.” 

How will the director do this? Dr. Gilford has pointed 
the way. First, by the choice of plays. His was a hard saying. 
Perhaps some will walk away “wagging their heads.” Yet the 
educator must be mindful of the many. If “another director” 
is so blessed with time and talented students as to double 
cast and produce without having to admit a mea culpa to the 
questions: “Is our vast amount of activity accomplishing what 
it should ? What is our contribution to American culture? .. . 
How many people, apart from relatives and friends, have we 
lured away from TV sets and movies? . . .” I say God Bless 
you! But there are all too many of us who tend to “squeeze 
everybody” into the play. Not too long ago I heard it boasted 
“I got everyone in the class in the production.” The number 


was ninety-six. 


(Continued on page sixteen) 
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From the Presidents Desk... 


My dear constituents, 

California was all that the travel folders promised and 
in addition, there was the goodly gathering of the Executive 
Board of the Catholic Theatre Conference—all this and 
Heaven, too. Before further comment on the personnel, it 
should be noted that we have gone national again. Our origi- 
nal title, as most of you will remember, was the NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE. The following con- 
siderations led to our re-adoption of our original title: 

1. The Children’s Theatre Conference is referred to as 

CTC; 

2. Many members of our Catholic Conference are afhili- 

ated with AETA and with Children’s Theatre; 

3. AETA anticipated confusion—as did your Board— 

with two groups operating under the same initial 
code ; 


4. The word “National” had been dropped from the 
original Conference title by a vote of the Board, but 
upon reconsideration, it was thought that in addition 
to the above considerations, the prestige-value of the 
word “National” made it advisable to restore it at 
this time. 


And so, to the personnel: the meeting was honored by 
the presence of six members of the Executive committee: 

President and presiding officer—Sister Mary Angelita, 
B.V.M. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Rev. Dominic 
Keller, O.S.B., Brother Dunstan, C.S.C., Sister Mary Xavier, 
B.V.M., Miss Therese Marie Cuny, Mr. Joseph F. Rice. 

CATHOLIC THEATRE Editors: Sister Elizabeth Seton, 
O.P., Sister Mary Honora, O.P. 

Regional representative in California: Mr. Frank Hanley 

Library Staff Member: Dawn Hopkins 

Co-Founder of NCTC: Mr. Emmet Lavery 

AETA President: Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P. 

Guests: Sister Mary Anaclete, O.P., Mr. Michael Hayes 

The cordial hospitality of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart at whose College the meetings were held made the 
gathering a most memorable one socially, while the committee 
members by their cooperation, flow of ideas, and expeditious 
handling of business details set us all a-spin. If Charles Laugh- 
ton is around looking for something vivid to read to his au- 
diences, we'll produce our minutes of the California meeting 
of December 27, 1955. 

Two nice high notes upon which to conclude are: 

1. We've moved into the upper brackets, financially; 

2. Our membership has reached top figures since our 

foundation. 
(But there’s always room at the top!) 


fine Man, Oneatite, Bv.M. 





PLAY FESTIVALS 


LACROSSE DIOCESE 


The Eighth Annual Drama Festival for the schools of 
the LaCrosse Diocese under the sponsorship of the National 
Catholic Theatre Conference will be held at Regis High 
School in Eau Claire, Wisconsin on February 25. Miss Therese 
Marie Cuny will be critic-judge. Directors and students from 
the area are invited to attend. Information will be sent or 
registration can be made by writing to Keith McFaul at Regis 
High School, 2100 Fenwick Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


KANSAS Crry UNIT 


The Kansas City Unit of the West Central Region will 
sponsor the Third Annual Play Festival, February 25, at the 
College of St. Teresa. Eight high schools of the area will 
participate. The most representative play will be repeated at 
the regional convention to be held at St. Mary's College, 
Omaha, Nebraska, March 9 and 10. One hundred fifty stu- 
dent members and twelve directors of the Kansas City Unit 
will attend the regional convention. 


CENTRAL REGION 


On January 21, Therese Marie Cuny called a meeting of 
Directors in the Central Region to discuss plans for a Regional 
Meet in that area. Details of the project will be available for 
March publication. 





Announcement 


The Broadway musical version of LUTE 
SONG is now available for non-profes- 
sional production, with orchestrations as 
required. It offers the opportunity to pro- 
duce a colorful, witty, and enchanting 
musical play—just as it was produced on 
Broadway with Mary Martin and Yul 
Brynner in the cast. It is also available as 
a straight play without music. For full in- 


formation, write to 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
179 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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The Illumination of Versailles 


(Continued from page one) 


The sudden silence that followed indicated the end of 
the first part of the program. We were then asked to return to 
the upper terrace and to take chairs facing the palace. The 
central building with its two large wings loomed before us, 
dark and overpowering. As the narrator recounted the history 
of the chateau itself, beginning with Louis XIV’s entertain- 
ment of Mademoiselle de la Valliere, we heard a song from 
Moliere’s masque ‘‘Princesse d’Elide”’ sung by a French opera 
star while blue lights played over the lower part of the central 
building. As he described the architect Mansard’s erection of 
the north and south wings, these two extensions of the palace 
were revealed by the great floodlights focused on them from 
the terrace. When he told us that Mansard and Lebrun to- 
gether were responsible for the fabulous Hall of Mirrors, this 
long second-story room was illuminated by flood-lights placed 
between the railings and the glass doors of the many French 
windows that alternate with the mirrors to form the east wall 
of the room. The lights directed into the hall were amber 
colored, which gave the effect that the Hall of Mirrors was 
lighted by thousands of candles. 

Louis XIV was always preceded through the palace by a 
gentleman usher who tapped his cane on the parquet floor and 
announced, “Gentlemen, the King!"’ This custom was realisti- 
cally portrayed by the sound of the tapping cane, the an- 
nouncement, and the near and nearer approach of the king's 
footsteps until it seemed that he must be standing on the bal- 
cony to welcome us to the evening's fete. From this moment 
the lights on the palace were dimmed to accompany the story 
of the aging monarch. Mademoiselle de la Valliere had entered 
a convent. The King’s time was frequently spent in the pres- 
ence of the famous speaker Bossuet. Only a single chamber in 
the palace was visible as a masculine voice read dramatically a 
paragraph from one of Bossuet's sermons over a background 
of organ music. 

The palace was lighted again while we heard of the fes- 
tivities at court in the reign of Louis XV. It was during this 
period that the boy Mozart came to the chateau to play for 
Marie Antoinette while she was still the Dauphiness. We 
listened for a moment to the tinkling sound of a single harpsi- 
chord as a musician played one of Mozart's early compositions, 
and it was as if Mozart himself were playing for us. 

When Louis XV lay dying, with only Madame DuBarry 
at his side because the dreaded small-pox had driven everyone 
else from the palace, the lights were dimmed until only one 
candle shone in one window. Madame DuBarry announced to 
the world the King’s death when she extinguished the little 
light. 

Then the palace sprang into full brilliance again to il- 
lustrate the glorious beginning of the reign of the ill-fated 
sovereigns, Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. When their ex- 
travagance and their lack of wise counsellors had placed them 





In the "sometime ago,” Saint Mary of the Woods 
College in Indiana, and the Sisters of Providence fell 
heir to an enterprising young Drama Major from Catho- 
lic University’s now famous School of Speech and 
Drama. The enterprising young Drama Major became, 
in due process of time and noviceship adventures, head 
of the College Drama department. Everyone knows her 
simply as Sister Mary Olive. 

Sister's service to NCTC is recognized by ber fellow 
members in the Conference. Usually, when one finishes 
a “round” as an executive in an organization and as 
Convention workman, one takes a little respite. Not 
Sister Mary Olive! Last time we saw her at Notre Dame 
this past June she was on her way to England for a 
summer of Shakespeare studies! 

Newcomers to NCTC will recognize Sister Mary 
Olive as the author of the dramatization of Paul Hor- 
gan’s novel ONE RED ROSE FOR CHRISTMAS. 











at the mercy of the frenzied mob, the whole palace was 
flooded with red light. The sounds of shouting, rifles being 
fired, smashing of doors, and crackling of fire intensified the 
effect of violent revolution. The red glow on the palace walls 
died slowly and in the darkness we were told of the century 
of neglect and decay from which Louis-Phillippe rescued Ver- 
sailles when he turned it into a museum dedicated to all the 
glories of France. 

The palace was lighted once more, with the Hall of 
Mirrors the most brilliant section, as the voice of Charles 
Boyer reminded us of the signing of the Treaty of Versailles 
which officially ended World War I in 1919. The music rose 
in triumphant measures while the entire palace and all the 
fountains and statues in the garden were illuminated for the 
magnificent finale. 

In retrospect, ‘““The Illumination of Versailles” seems a 
triumph of synchronization. The narrator's voice, the music, 
and the sound effects were evidently recorded. The recording 
was played over a flawless public address system that made 
every sound audible and gave the impression that the music 
surrounded us. The timing with which each operation of the 
lights and of the fountains was cued to its exact place in the 
recording was perfectly executed. 

The electrical engineer who designed the lighting did a 
splendid piece of work. He placed the spotlights and flood- 
lights strategically, so that they revealed the beauty of each 
section of the building, each fountain, and each statue. His 
choice of color, except for the rather garish green on the 
bronze nymphs and cherubim, was artistic. The lighting effects 
of the entire pageant formed a splendid example of the mod- 
ern theatrical use of electricity—for illumination, for focusing 
the attention of the audience, and for producing the desired 
mood. 


(Continued on page sixteen) 
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“THROUGH THESE PORTALS 
PASS THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 


IN THE WORLD” 


DO YOU REMEMBER EARL CARROLL? 


and his famous slogan? 


Genius and Star Maker . . . a pioneer in theatrical presentations, he was 
the first to use, back in 1933, the incandescent Ivpe modern Klieglights, 


both in stage and studio productions. 


Kliegl Bros., like Earl Carroll, are pioneers in new concepts originated 
for the “silent movies” in 191], the famous are type Klieglights, then later 
originated and perfected the first ellipsoidal spotlights known as incandes 


cent Klieglights. 


Since 1896 Klieg] products have been the “standard” in theatrical lighting 

. used in the Metropolitan Opera, Radio City Music Hall, the new 
Vienna Opera House, the new Pickard Theatre, Bowdoin College, Maine 
and a host of other installations. 


If you have a lighting problem, regardless of its size, bring it to Klieg! Bros 


for the professional answer. 


Educational Theater Division 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO. Inc 





“Lighte 


32! West SOth Sracer New Yorw,!9, NY 








Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 





MEMBERSHIP CARD DESIGN COMPETITION 

ARTISTS . . . NCTC Watch 
this corner in the March issue of CATHOLIC THEATRE 
for complete details on the MEMBERSHIP CARD DESIGN 


with “‘let's-get-going” brushes and pens! 

a) NCTC is scouting for an original design in membership 
card for its next membership term. 

b) No less a personage than Jerry Lynn, Esq., of New York, 
has suggested the competitions to encourage artists in the 
Conference, and perhaps to discover future artists who 
can be of inestimable service to theatre in scene design, etc. 

¢) The award to the winner—offered by Mr. Lynn, is a solid 
gold medal of St. Genesius. 

d) Only stipulation regarding the design is that St. Genesius 
(figure of him, that is!) must remain on the card. De- 
signer, however, may design his own concept of the dy- 
namic patron of Catholic theatre arts. 


START SKETCHING! 
DEADLINE DATES WILL APPEAR IN MARCH ISSUE. 


WELCOME MAT 


Sister Ann Cecile, C.S.J. Rev. George J. Murphy 
St. Mary of the Plains High Holy Family Church 
School 313 W. 82nd Street 
Dodge City, Kansas New York 24, N. Y 


Sister Mary Paula, R.S.M. 
Mount Loretta High School 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Sr. M. Pierre Cavanaugh, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph High School 
Shawnee, Kansas 


Alvin Cohen 
Paramount Enterprises 
242 West 27th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


James L. Berry 
204 W. 79th 
New York 24, N. Y 


Sister Mary Lillian, B.V.M 
329 Elk 
Glendale, California 


Sister M. Herbert, S.N.D 
St. Peter High School 
1736 Superior Avenuc 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NATALIE E. WHITE— GUEST SPEAKER 


The College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri, had 
Dr. Natalie E. White as a guest speaker on January 30. Dr. 
White, who has her degree in Theatre and Dramatic Criticism 
from Yale University, is a teacher and director at St. Mary's 
College, South Bend, Indiana. Dr. White's topic was ‘Moral 
Degeneracy in Current Theatre.”’ 
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Gross Country Circuit 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts, is presenting THE 
HEIRESS on February 12 and 14. Sister M. Ernesta is director. 
* * * 

Rosary College Players, River Forest, Illinois, will pre- 
sent the ELECTRA of Euripides on February 10, 11, and 12, 
in the College Theatre. 


. * * 

THE LATE GEORGE APLEY will be given by Em- 

manuel College, Boston, on February 11 and 12. Sister Cath- 
erine Edward is directing this production. 


+ * * 


THE LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING was the Decem- 
ber bill of fare at the St. Louis University Theatre. The Fry 
Comedy, staged December 9, 10 and 11, was under the di- 
rection of Mr. Alan B. Hanson. 


* * * 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana, announces 
the annual evening of one-act plays. Taking the stage on 
March 10, will be THE SUMMONING OF EVERYMAN 
arranged by H. Leeper, HYACINTH ON WHEELS by Wal- 
ter Kerr, and UPWARD AND ONWARD by Marion 
Bishop. The plays are directed by student memers of the 
directing class. 

* * * 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee are not giving their 
beautiful new theatre an opportunity even to collect a mite of 
dust! 

Sophocle’s ELECTRA and Fry’s A PHOENIX TOO 
FREQUENT comprised the twin play-bill for November. In 
rehearsal now for production March 2-4, 10-11 is LADY 
PRECIOUS STREAM; CONFIDENTIAL CLERK follows 
April 27-29, May 5-6. 





aT =, * NORTHWESTERN 
NIA "= 
ASSOCIATES 


A CENTRALIZED SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
FOR THE NON-PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


SPOTLIGHTS GREASE PAINT SCENE PAINT 
LAMP BULBS CREPE HAIR CANVAS-MUSLIN 
GELATINE SPIRIT GUM STAGE BRACES 


1000 Foster St. Evanston, IIl. GR. 5-5351 





HIGH SCHOOL 


The Aquinas Institute of Rochester, New York, will pre- 
sent the Aquinas St. Genesius Club in WHITE SHEEP OF 
THE FAMILY as the February production. 


* * * 


Sister Mary Angelita, B.V.M., announces that the Febru- 
ary production at Immaculate Conception in Davenport will 
be OUR HEARTS ARE YOUNG AND GAY. 


* * * 


Sister M. Aurelia, R.S.M., director of drama at St. 
Xavier's Académy in Providence, Rhode Island, announces 
that the major production of the year will be Maxwell An- 
derson’s JOAN OF LORRAINE. It will be presented on 
February 20 and 21. 


* * * 


Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Massachusetts, will 
offer L. Robinson's THE FAR OFF HILLS as their February 
production. Sister M. Gretchen, C.S.J., is director. 


* * * 


Cathedral High School, Hartford, Connecticut has chosen 
ANN OF GREEN GABLES as the next production. Sister 
M. Cletus announces it to be an April presentation. 


* * * 


The Saint Genesius Drama Club of Cardinal Mindzenti 
High School, Dunkirk, New York, presented WHY THE 
CHIMES RANG at Christmas time. A simple tale of love 
and sacrifice, the students conveyed the true spirit of Christ- 
mas to their audience, Three performances were given, one 
for the student body, one for the general public, and a third 
for the children at the St. Francis Indian School. The Drama 
Club intends to make this an annual production. 


MEMBERSHIP RECRUITMENT 


Kudos to Sister Mary Hyacinth, SSND, and to her able 
staff at Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, for their splendid 
work in membership recruitment. To date, the herculean task 
of finecombing no less a tome than the CATHOLIC DIREC- 
TORY is resulting in a compact listing of high schools and 
another of colleges. Approximately 700 letters have already 
been sent out to non-member schools publicizing the Confer- 
ence. Sister expects to have the task completed by June. It 
certainly won't be the fault of the Mount Mary Recruiters if 
a school ever complains of not knowing about NCTC! 


Pace Six 

















WHAT IS AMATEUR THEATRE? 
by FRANK GEHRLEIN, JR. 


Reprint from the BULLETIN 


of the Catholic Theatre of Rochester 


The Theatre in America is no longer the individual or 
private concern of its component parts. Once divided into 
factions with divergent lines of interest, it was variously de- 
fined as professional or amateur, commercial or art, civic or 
academic, legitimate or musical. As befits every art form it 
now exists as a single cultural element in American life. Since 
the theatre has become a very real and vital part of our Ameri- 
can way of life, it is only natural that we should find it exist- 
ing in almost every community in the land. A recent survey 
conducted by THEATRE ARTS revealed that there is a thea- 
tre or theatre group for every 782 individuals of fifteen years 
or older in the nation. During the years 1952 and 1953, ap- 
proximately 141,940 theatre groups, professional and amateur, 
staged over 200,000 performances for the American public. 
Significantly, 78% of the active groups included in the survey 
were classified as amateur. This broad category is further di- 
vided to include 121 Summer stock theatres, 1,858 college and 
university theatres, and 111,300 miscellaneous amateur groups. 
When we contrast this staggering figure with the insignifi- 
cant total of 404 professional producing companies, it is super- 
fluous to further elaborate on the influence of the amateur 
theatre in America. 

However, there is a definite disadvantage, if not an in- 
justice, imposed on the non-commercial theatre in assuming 
that it must be treated as a distinct and separate art. Unfortu- 
nately, the word ‘amateur’ has become so adversely associated 
with play production that it would seem to denote an inferior 
form of the art. It is ridiculous to suppose there can be one 
dramatic art for the professional and one for the amateur. 
There are, of course, varying degrees of proficiency in prac- 
tice, but the only real distinction which may be applied is 
between good and bad art. The true lover of theatre will 
study dramatic art wherever he finds it best practiced, which 
is likely to be in the professional theatre. However, this need 
not and should not always be the case; the amateur theatre 
is not bound by its title to accept various limitations as its 
unalterable destiny. Even though, for economy's sake, the ele- 
ments of an amateur production must be simpler, they should 
not be fundamentally different. Lest he be misled, the amateur 
must never confuse or interchange simplicity with crudeness. 

Contributing to the unfavorable connotations of the word 
“amateur” are the frequent productions of weak, insipid plays 
by inconsequential playwrights and the frightful attempts to 
imitate Broadway “‘cast-offs.” All too often this sort of lament- 
able practice is made worse by haphazard production methods, 
poor direction and ill-management. 


In the cross section of amateur drama groups for the year 
1954, it was revealed that, of 825 productions, more than 
52.5% were copies of Broadway hits, with another 2.5% 
taken from Broadway flops. More than 27% were tried and 
true classics and less than 2% were verse plays or new trans- 
lations. No more than 6% of all the productions could in 
any way be considered experimental, and less than 10% were 
new plays of any kind. Where can Broadway seek new 
strength for its survival when the amateur theatre takes its 
own strength from the same small bottle and waters it down 
besides? If the amateur theatre is to be something more than 
a diversion of dilettantes, it must operate on the theory that 
it can equal or even excel Broadway, compensating for some 
disadvantages with advantages, and overcoming certain limi- 
tations by a resourcefulness that will actually promote artistry. 

Not to be presumptuous or assume the characteristics of 
an “in-group,” so to speak, but we of Catholic Theatre may 
take some degree of pride in the fact that our goals have 
placed us in the category of “good theatre.” But, lest we 
become complacent, the facts and the challenge remain to 
haunt the ranks of the amateur theatre. 


Now that you mention it... 


Directors in search of the pageant type of production 
which admits of unlimited casting and imaginative staging may 
find it most profitable to consider SO SHALL YOU LIVE. 
Here is an impressive little fantasy, using for theme the prob- 
lem of Peace. Briefly, the pageant presents Humanity in its 
Childhood, its Youth, its Maturity. To Young Humanity Des. 
tiny gives the priceless gift of Peace for companion. But as 
Humanity grows from Youth to Maturity, he finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to share Peace with Brotherhood—the Youth of 
all Nations. When Humanity openly quarrels with Brother- 
hood over who shall possess the love and friendship of Peace, 
Peace withdraws, and Humanity is left desolated and lonely. 
The evil Specters—Pride, Selfishness, Greed, Intolerance 
taunt and torture Humanity until Conscience finally brings 
Humanity to his knees, repentant and humble. At last, he un- 
derstands and admits that one possesses Peace only when one 
shares the gifts of Peace with his fellowman. 

The allegory is timely, impressive, and offers great possi- 
bilities to the producer with imagination. However, the script 
does need a little cutting and pulling together in spots to get 
a more compact piece. The cast is flexible and large groups 
singers, dancers, verse choir—can be used advantageously. 
SO SHALL YOU LIVE would make good Lenten fare—or 
better still, would be splendid for an outdoor production 

SO SHALL YOU LIVE—an Allegorical Play-Pageant 
by Florence R. Kahn may be procured directly from Mrs. Kahn 
at 2513 Liberty Heights Avenue, Baltimore 15, Maryland, or 
fram the Conference library. 
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“And behold my brook became a great river, and my river 
came near to a sea. For I make doctrine to shine forth to all 
as the morning light, and I will declare it afar off. I will pene- 
trate to all the lower parts of the earth; and will behold all 
that sleep, and will enlighten all that hope in the Lord. I will 
yet pour out doctrine as prophecy, and will leave it to them 
that seek wisdom, and will not cease to instruct their offspring 
even to the holy age. See ye that I have not labored for myself 
only, but for all that seek out the truth.” 


Ecclesiasticus, 24: 43-47. 


To press into mortal image the memory of a dead friend 
is a cherished task. But to send forth a formed shape that casts 
in clean, truthful lines the strength and beauty of a life now 
passed beyond the door of eternity is a difficult labor. Often, 
for lack of felicity, the stone remains stone, the portrait a mere 
surface of lines and colors, the word, an empty symbol. But 
the image of Reverend Alfred J. Barrett, S.J., must be cast at 
all risks, for his merits and his victories are their own decrec. 
Let the irony of the casting be that words, his own dynamic 
servants, be found inadequate to speak the crashing sorrow 
which his death brings to hearts at Fordham and everywhere, 
hearts for whom his life and art helped pierce creation’s 
mysteries. 

Alfred Barrett was much blessed. His providence was a 
shower of the goods of earth and humanity—a large and good 
family, material substance, and the traits of spirit, mind, and 
talent that men want for the stresses of life. As a person he 
was a classic, an individualized Theophrastian, a person with 
incisive character—handsome, brilliant, sensitive, and with 
balanced measures of integrity and sympathy to mark him off 
in the crowded human spectacle. The why and how of what 
he made of his heavy endowment of talents is written in the 
prophetic words: “Acceptable men are tried in the furnace of 
humiliation.” Perhaps his greatest gift was a driving creative 
energy. His cross was to control his own fire to the uses of 
God. He grimly assumed the burden. 


The will, the elemental drive 

To quarry and plan deliberately and rear 
And dwell therein was dear 

To me as it is to any man alive. 


This is my very substance, yes, 


IN MEMOI 


REVEREND ALFRED J. 


BORN: 1906 ENTERED SOCIETY O| 


by PROFESSOR RICHA 
(Chairman of the English Department in the Scho 


Father Barrett, Su., 


A Requiem Mass for the repose of the soul of Rev. Alfréd J. I 
celebrated in the Fordham University Church on Saturday, Not 
day, November 9, while returning to the university from Paterso 
tion for the priests of the Diocese. He was 49 years old. 


Death men obey, made poor, made coldly chaste— ti 
Death I will cheat th 
Living to loose this chrism on Christ's feet. th 
Wisdom will never ask me, “Why this waste?" ar 
he 
The litany of Father Barrett's roles bespeaks its own kr 
glory. Given a meager half century of life, he made himself a in 
priest of God and soldier of Christ in a sprawled channelling 
of the river of grace: poet; editor; critic; journalist; play- S. 
wright; actor; producer; designer; painter; preacher; retreat- co 
master; teacher; student counselor; chaplain. As dutiful son sp 
and brother, he suffused his offices with the gentle touch of tu 
filial piety. He loved his God, his church, his family, his coun- ac 
try, his society, his fellow human, with a prodigal love. His sc 
labors flowered in fostering ties of creaturehood, blood, con- m 
secration, vow, and charity. pa 
Yet he was personality, and he had his own traits and 4 to 
ways. That strong jaw, the characteristic pitch of chin, eyes th 
searching the beyond when he might pass one by, unheeding, be 


while he listened to the music of the spheres; the open and 
penetrating look of those same eyes in conversation, or dra- 
matic reading. The insouciance of his lively days, the melan- 
choly droop of weary times. Who has known the fullness of 
their meaning? He could intone a mellifluous prayer; stop a 
player's homicide of a line with a shrill “No! No! No!”; im- 


This which I freely, prodigally gave pale a banal notion on a sharp quip; read a hedonistic lyric m: 
Is what the grave composed in a theology class. He would speak eloquently of U, 
Would someday grimly take, no more, no less. Christ, of his own life as a Jesuit, of the excellence and limita- so 
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RED J. BARRETT, S.J. 


IETY OF JESUS: 1924 DIED: 1955 
RICHARD SEXTON 


the School of Business of Fordham University) 


SU., Dies Suddenly 


lfrid J. Barrett, S.]., eminent Jesuit poet and playwright, was 
day, November 12. Father Barrett died suddenly on Wednes- 
n Paterson, N. ]., where he had conducted a Day of Recollec- 
[ 


tion of his own art and the art of others; of the silly notion 
that he was needlessly working himself to death; of the great 
things he planned for his Passion Play. He had many laughters, 
and laughs, and occasional sorrows and tears. Who saw and 
heard and studied the things he was and said and did, has 
known the man a little. He was a dramatic person, and the 
impact was direct, but the significance subtle and ambiguous. 

Many had probed this dramatic man, Alfred J. Barrett, 
S.J. But it was more than dramatics that drew the great con- 
course of people who came to Rose Hill to be with him in 
spirit in the final hours before his mortal leavings were re- 
turned to earth—his family, the Jesuit community, bishops, 
actors, soldiers, poets, priests, sisters, students, rectors, deans, 
scholars, brothers, classmates, broadcasters, artists, journalists, 
missioners, people from Fordham and the points of its com- 
pass, in whose eyes he had lived the vari-colored human pas- 
toral with honor. He had manna for many a hungry spirit, and 
those whom he had generously fed remembered him in num- 
bers. They knew him as he knew 


. . . how the saint, 
Beauty's ordained precision to fulfill, 
Moves in the orbit of God's holy will. 


They knew and loved him for his vaulting thrusts at hu- 
man darkness, illusion, and indifference. Mint by Night, Once 
Upon a Midnight, The Soldier Saint, The Devil is a Fool were 
sorties, preparing for his final drama, OL My People! In this 


was his artistic consummation, the mystery and mystique of 
Faith and art into which he had poured a quarter century of 
thought and effort. On this dramatic enshrinement of Christ, 
he spent his last manor energies. Physical strength left him 
after this builded monument, but he would not rest. The 
heavy demands of retreats and recollections, and the final 
blaze of the Pageant of the Passion, in which only a few 
months ago, with a cast of ten thousand, he concretized the 
dying Christ before a throng that filled the Polo Grounds, 
burned out his fires. In portraying the death of his Examplar, 
Alfred J. Barrett, S.J., hastened his own last hour. The dying 
flame flickered out on November 9, 1955, appropriately, in the 
arms of a brother priest at the end of a day of exercising his 
priestly office. The death he would cheat had come to be 
cheated. 

Alfred J. Barrett, priest and Jesuit, we shall remember 
that those priestly hands 


. still will clutch 
At evil, but to whiten, not to smutch 
The souls that feel your more-than-Midas touch. 


Alfred J. Barrett, poet and dramatist, we shall remember 


We are so blind 

To all the realm of the real, so numb to feeling 
Anything but the ache inside the breast, 

It takes a miracle to make the healing 

Miracle of beauty manifest. 


Alfred J. Barrett, living friend no longer, your friendship 
shall be memoried in the small repartee of Christ and the 
sainted Teresa, when that valiant lady was tossed into the 
muck of an insensitive mule: 


“Why do you treat me thus, dear Lord? 
I'd willingly shed my blood, 

But I balk at the prospect of martyrdom 
In this Castilian mud.” 


Smiled Christ—'‘Thus do I treat my friends, 
So must I thus treat you.” 

“No wonder, Lord,” sighed Teresa, 
“No wonder you have so few.” § 


Indeed, you “have not labored for yourself alone, but for 
all that seck out the truth.” 


(§ All quotations are from Mint by Night, Alfred J. Barrett, S.J., 
New York, America Press, 1938.) 
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Strictly Teen 


Dramatics: A Teen-eye View 


THE McDONELL EDITORS 


“Oh woe and smashed fingers! The work of the stage 
crew is never done. This was my first year on the stage crew 
and, believe me, it’s been an experience. After a day of slosh- 
ing around in the paint (and incidentally using some on the 
flats) it looked like an epidemic of lavender measles had broken 
out among members of the stage crew. We passed through 
many trials, tribulations and the necessity of re-doing a job 
that wasn’t good enough, but the headaches don’t compare 
with the feeling of satisfaction I had after all was finished, 
and, by some miraculous intervention . . . it looked good!” 
This was the comment of Dolores LaFaive, one of the peo- 
ple we questioned when we were trying to analyze the values 
of dramatics for high school students. 

A graduate of McDonell now teaching in primary grades 
had this to say, ‘Dramatics did a lot of good for me. It gave 
me a freedom of expression that I utilized to advantage in 
other high school classes, in college, and it has given me a 
poise in meeting people and new situations.” 

Some people have suggested that dramatics serves no 
useful purpose for those unable to act . . . the stage crew, the 
sound men, the makeup crew. We (the all seeing editors 
speaking) feel that the criticism has no practical foundation. 
Working on the production angle of a play offers opportuni- 
ties for self-development to the students of electricity, wood- 
working, art, music, dance and practically any art or craft. 
We know this to be true because we've called on practically 
every skilled person in the school (and out of it) to help 
us with various aspects of play production. Fortunately we 
have many non-acting members who joined simply because 
they wanted to use their skills only as members of the stage 
crew. 

We have found that drama offers invaluable lessons in 
cooperation and teamwork. There’s no place for the laggard 
in our productions and the supersensitive must dull his an- 
tennae. 

Dramatics can whet one’s intellectual appetite. When 
the Players did a Shakespearean comedy several years ago the 
cast produced a rash of enthusiasts for Shakespeare. The same 
thing happened to Moliere when we did The Miser (inci- 
dentally it made some of us wish he had studied French.) 
Song At the Scaffold gave us a much clearer idea of the mean- 
ing of the French Revolution to an individual than any history 





Congratulations to Sister Mary Susan, S.S.N.D. 
and her students of McDonell Memorial High School, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. The “Strictly Teen” section 
was edited by Joan Plunkett and her assistants, Ann 
Sazama and Dolores LaFaive. They are members of the 
SOCK and BUSKIN CLUB who have participated in 
a variety of club activities: acting, stagecraft, makeup, 
sound ... and “the art of substituting for those bit by 
a measely virus.” 











discussion might have done. After working on that play one 
senior wrote a term paper on the French Revolution simply 
because her curiosity had been aroused! We add very par- 
enthetically the statement by Sandra Arntz, a sophomore in 
drama, who said, “Dramatics has been a good experience for 
me. It taught me to talk.” We feel that perhaps Sandra's 
mother and teachers will never forgive the drama department 
for this. 

A student who has never participated in drama activities, 
a member of our essential, the audience, had this to say, 
“Good plays give a prestige to the school, culture to the stu- 
dents. Before seeing the fine productions presented by our 
school I used to accept without criticism everything I saw in 
movies, television, legitimate productions. Nevermore !”’ 

Our final comment by Ann Sazama coincides in part with 
the previous student's, but after working in several produc- 
tions Ann seems to know some reasons why she’s become 
more critical. 

“Before I belonged to the drama club I accepted every- 
thing I saw in movies, television, and on the stage without 
thinking too much of its worth. Now I observe them with a 
more critical eye. I know the tremendous amount of labor, 
thought, research that goes into a dramatic production. I can 
also recognize what is meant when one talks about an actor 
living his part; I've become aware of the necessity for holding 
back, not “‘overacting.” Much of this is due to a teacher who 
does more than just direct, who inspires and lets one’s own 
talents and interpretations, little though they are, come into 
play. Although I had only a minor role she made me want to 
try to do as much as possible under her direction.” 
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The Element of the Unexpected 
by JOAN PLUNKETT 


Although there are many facets of dramatics, the one 
that must be contended with most often is ‘the element of 
the unexpected.” Everything seems to be just fine, then. . . 
CHAOS! 

For example: after working on a turret of a castle scene 
for several frustrating days, the turret, without warning, slow- 
ly deteriorates between scenes. Disaster is narrowly averted by 
stationing a loyal member of the stage crew inside. (This 
is one time things are really seen from the “‘inside out.”’) 

. . » Or the King, as he seats himself regally on the 
throne, learns, too late, that one of the stage crew left some 
carpet tacks in the upholstery. 

Sometimes the play gets re-written in the middle of a 
performance, as when an actor thinks he hears his cue and 
bursts out with his speech from the fourth act in the middle 
of the third. All this contributes greatly, of course, to the 
tranquility of the director. 

Backstage the unexpected element is even more in evi- 
dence. Here is a brief moment in the hectic life of a back- 
stage man: 


Scene: the control panel for the lights 
Time: Curtain 
Characters: Director, light man. 


The scene opens, bustle and hurry are seen everywhere. The 
house lights dim. The audience is hushed. The curtain opens 
slowly. 
Director: LIGHTS! 
Light man: (frantically throwing switches) Here 
they come! 
Director: (seeing no visible change in the amount 
of light cast on the situation . . .) LIGHTS! 
Light man: (still busily throwing switches) They're 
coming, they're coming! 
Director: (Now on the verge of a nervous break- 
down) PLEASE . . . LIGHTS! 
Light man: (suddenly) OOPS! I forgot to turn on 
the master switches! 
(Long silence as director acquires ulcers, and the 
scene ends.) 


The element of the unexpected is tremendously assisted 
by that little monster, the curiosity bug. This is an insect that 
plagues all theatrical productions. Just when everything is 
going fine, and the backstage crew is taking a breath, one of 
the actors standing offstage waiting for his entrance is bitten. 
“What's this button for?’ he says. ‘This button,” which he 
has just pushed happens to be the switch for a strategic spot- 
light. This wouldn't be so bad if it weren't so evident that 
only one other light was on . . . the one hitting the side op- 
posite the actors . . . we have another unusual, very unusual 
effect. 





CINABEX 


THE NEW PLASTIC GELATINE 


for 
THEATRICAL LIGHTING — STAINED GLASS WINDOWS — SLIDES 
24" x 27" -.01" Thick-44 colors 
Price—2 - 10 sheets—$1.00 ec. 25-49 sheets—.90 ea. 
11-24 sheets—.95 eo. over 50 sheets—.85 ec 
(All prices F.0.B. New York City) 
THERE IS ONLY ONE CINABEX! ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


We are exclusive distributors of CINABEX in the U. S. 
Send for free, new Descriptive Pamphlet on Cinabex, just released, 
listing Comparison shades of Cinabex with other gels, as well 

as a complete lighting plan in non-technical language. 


FOR ALL THEATRICAL EQUIPMENT Order from 
PARAMOUNT 
COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


242 W. 27 Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 











Still light men don’t have any corner on the unexpected. 
Sound effects men often have to be restrained when, in the 
middle of a fanfare of trumpets, a helpful soul pulls out a 
wire that’s in everybody's way . . . and the FANFARE be- 
comes a FOOZLE. 

Somehow the unsuspecting public always comes back for 
more. They never seem to notice the quivering substitute who 
replaces the stalwart soldier of advertisements because that 
hearty was laid low by a measely virus. In fact, the measely 
virus isn’t at all so measely when it puts half the actors out 
of commission on the morning before the first matinee. It 
seems unfair that actors never come in the same size (standins 
that is) and costumes must always be shortened, lengthened, 
taken in, let out, and generally re-arranged before the sub- 
stitute can be allowed on stage. 

The most unexpected thing of all is that the show al- 
ways goes on in spite of ‘the element of the unexpected.” 


McDONELL DRAMA NEWS 


In October The McDonell Sock and Buskin Club under 
the direction of Sister Mary Susan, S.S.N.D., began work on 
The Ivory Door by A. A. Milne and presented it for the pub- 
lic during the second week of November. 

Dur‘ng December and January club members worked at 
a series of pantomimes in which they combined the dance, 
music, and mine. They will present a series of sketches in pan- 
tomime at the end of February or carly March. 

On February 25, McDonell will present Maker of 
Dreams by Oliphant Down at the LaCross Diocesan Drama 
Festival. The festival will be held at Regis High School in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Thirty McDonell students are preparing to participate 
in forensic contests which will begin in March. 
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BROADWAY IN REVIEW 
by MRS. CHRISTOPHER WYATT 


CRADLE SONG:—Beautiful revival of the Sierra’s com- 
edy of the baby girl adopted by a convent of cloistered Do- 
minicans in which the audience is divided between laughter 
and tears—-but happy tears. Finely directed in the round by 
Jose Quintero. At the CIRCLE-ON-THE-SQUARE. 

DANDY DICK:—Lacking both the slapstick and odd 
tenderness of Mr. Wilder's Victorian farce, Pinero’s early 
comedy offers very pleasing entertainment as presented by the 
clever group directed by Warren Enters. At the CHERRY 
LANE. 

JANUS:—The dumbwaiter uplifts no morals in this 
smartly written comedy in which Margaret Sullivan, demure 
in white muslin, and wife to an exporter, spends two months 
of every summer with a married schoolmaster turning out 
historical best sellers. The husband is more complacent as the 
Income Tax Inspector. At the PLYMOUTH. 


PIPE DREAM:~—-All the Cannery Row bums of SWEET 


THURSDAY are now warbling Rodgers and Hammerstein 
lyrics. William Johnson as Doc has the really good voice. 
Helen Traubel disgraces her reputation in a noisome role. 
The whole show is a smear of sentimentality over vice. At 
the SHUBERT. 

THE MATCHMAKERS:—Thornton Wilder's magical 
rewrite of his old comedy THE MERCHANT OF YONK- 
ERS now directed by Tyrone Guthrie in a most engaging pro- 
duction. At the ROYALE. 

THE GREAT SEBASTIANS:—-The Lunts are having 
great fun together in a melodrama by Lindsay and Crouse 
about a Mind Reading Act enmeshed with the secret police 
in Prague. He is a Czech and she a Cockney. Of course the 
Commies are no match for vaudeville. Great fun for all at 
ANTA. 

THE RIGHTEOUS ARE BOLD:—The weird tale un- 
folded by Frank Carney in a play which has been a favorite 
in Dublin since 1946. It deals with a young girl possessed 
by an evil spirit she encountered as a medium in London. 
She is rescued by the local priest. Produced and directed by 
Eddie Dowling with Dennis O'Dea and P. G. Kelly. At the 
HOLIDAY. 

RED ROSES FOR ME:—-Here is the lilting prose and 
keen characterization without the usual gall of O’Casey’s 
cynicism. Protestant, Catholic and atheist argue hilariously 
but the charity of Ayamon’s mother, so finely played by Eileen 
Crowe, knows no creed. Kevin McCarthy is Ayamon. Under 
John O’Shaughnessey’s direction the difficult symbolic scene 
on the Liffey is beautifully presented. At the BOOTH. 

SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AU- 
THOR:—Exciting revival of Pirandello’s extraordinary fan- 
tasy about reality directed by Tyrone Guthrie in which the 
eeriness of the lost characters is skillfully mingled with the 
comedy of the rehearsal. At the PHOENIX. 





LAST CALL TO PLAYWRIGHTS 


(Continued from page two) 


NCTC assumes no responsibility for loss of or damage 
to manuscripts. However, every care shall be taken in the safe 
handling of manuscripts. 


AWARDS: Full length play $100.00 
One-act play 50.00 

The competition closes on March 1, 1956. 

Decision of the judges will be final. 


(a) If, in the opinion of the judges, no scripts are deemed 
worthy of merit, the awards will be withheld. 


(b) Winners will be asked to submit verification of author- 
ship before public announcement. 


THE JUDGES: The judges of this 1956 Competition shall be: 
Richard Hayes, drama editor of Commonweal. 
Mrs. Christopher Wyatt, drama editor of Catholic World. 
Neil Fitzgerald, film, TV, and radio actor. 

Readers are referred to Catholic Theatre, April, 1955, 
for the account of the exceptional qualifications of these 
judges. 


SAINT GENESIUS will be holding Open House all day 
every day for those who may wish to come secking blessings 
on the project! 





GENESIAN PLAYERS HARD AT WORK 


The Junior Genesians Players of St. Joseph Academy, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, are working on one-act plays in class. 
WHITE QUEEN, RED QUEEN is slated for an all-school 
assembly on January 25. 

Genesians are staging the Glee Club’s operetta, DON 
ALONZO’S TREASURE, to be given four performances on 
February 10, 11, and 12. The biggest job ahead is the con- 
struction of a hacienda. 

Senior Genesians were guests of the Edyth Bush Little 
Theatre in St. Paul at a performance of THE NIGHT OF 
JANUARY 16TH on January 18th. This little theatre has 
done a great deal to encourage high standards of production 
in the surrounding territory and has given technical help to 
our Genesians. 

On January 19 Mr. Wayne Murphey and Miss Sally-Ross 
Dinsmore demonstrated costume design and makeup appli- 
cation for dramatic students. Mr. Murphey, a graduate of 
Minnesota University’s theatre school, and Miss Dinsmore, a 
graduate of the Yale school of drama, are managers of the 
Northwestern Costume House in Minneapolis. 
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THE ABC OF PLAYCRAFT 
by ALICE GERSTENBERG 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Last month the initial installment of this 
article was published. Due to its timely information it was 
thought best to publish THE ABC OF PLAYCRAFT as a 
series so that all could benefit from the completeness of Alice 
Gerstenberg's thoughts. 


F 
F stands for FAMILIARITY. 


Have you made the mould of your characters yourself 
from your knowledge of human character or have you merely 
copied them out of other plays or books? Have you made de- 
ductions from articles in newspapers and magazines instead 
of gaining knowledge first hand? Have you made your cast 
flesh and blood or only wooden images for players to clothe? 

The more intimate your knowledge of the locale of the 
play, its people, their habits, customs, speech, the more vivid 
and colorful your drama, the greater the illusion. If you write 
about what is most familiar to you you may have something to 
say that nobody else in the world could say. 

Do not despise what is familiar to you. What may seem 
drab and monotonous because of its closeness to you may be 
of surprising interest to those far away. 


G 
G stands for GLAMOR. 


Has your play charm? 

Has it that indefinable something which gives it distinc- 
tion ? 

Could another writer have manipulated your plot, charac- 
ters, setting and have achieved the same glamor? 

Is it the stamp of your personality? The style of your 
writing, the health of your mind, the wealth of your knowl- 
edge, your courage for beauty and truth? 

All of these, perhaps, and something more, a magnetic 
spark that glows. You have caught a fragment from the ether, 
or you have made yourself a conduit for cosmic energy, and 
you have poured it into your play with a glamor which will 
haunt the memory of an audience. 

Like radium it is exceedingly precious, its distribution 
limited, but limited only by the untrusting obstruction of your 
own faint desire. It increases to the extent that you allow your- 
self to be a vehicle of expression. 

Do not make yourself negative and propelled by any 
breeze that may skim across the sea of universal consciousness, 
but do keep yourself sensitive to that mysterious process which 
somehow seems to work for you when your earth mind is at- 
tentive elsewhere. 

(Continued on next page) 


What they’re reading .. . 


ACTING IS BELIEVING by Charles J. McGaw (Rinehart) 
M. J. A. Reagan. 


Charles McGaw tells us in his introduction that “in no 
sense does the book pretend to be an interpretation of the 
Stanislavski system." This statement is sincere, I'm sure but 
since the McGaw system is based on and in the text often 
refer to the Stanislavski system the inference is drawn that 
this is Stanislavski, set down in nice college instructive Eng- 
lish. Even the dust jacket says this is a presentation of Stanis- 
lavski. 


If the book is read or used with this presumption, it will 
be disappointing. The Stanislavski writings have been in- 
terpreted and conjectured upon in countless writings, and 
these glosses and the original work are on a much more ab- 
struse level than that to which the McGaw book ascends. How- 
ever, it is on this lower level that ACTING IS BELIEVING 


is successful and useful. 


Many beginning actors and searchers of the theory of 
dramatics have been swamped in the pure aesthetical language 
of the original Stanislavski. For them or anyone considering 
Stanislavski no better preface could be found than Charles 
McGaw's book. 


The two chapters, “Getting into the Characters,” and 
“Interpreting the Lines,” could and should be printed with 
advantage to every translation of Stanislavski. They describe 
and chart the nuances of the original works and as an outline 
or summation direct the reader to a clearer understanding of 
them. 


Worthwhile as this is, the full value of ACTING IS BE 
LIEVING may be overlooked if they are sought exclusively. 
Mr. McGaw has given a concise and evocative consideration 
of dramatic instruction. Based on Stanislavski, it still carries 
the principles of conventional interpretation and bridges the 
gap between them. 


The full book, with its extensive footnotes and biblio- 
graphy could provide the material for a full year of dramatic 
study. Especially useful are his laboratory instructions and 
his short but clear-cut excerpts of plays used to illustrate in- 
dividual points. He adds at the end several short plays which 
lend themselves especially to the Stanislavski approach, but 
challenge anyone seeking to learn or improve his dramatic 
talents. 

This individual seeking to improve himself is specially 
referred to ACTING IS BELIEVING. It is several cuts above 
the usual introductions to dramatics and the examples given 
can be used by the private student as well as in group in- 
struction. Except for a chapter called ‘Learning the Lingo” 
which is simplified almost to the point of being condescend- 
ing, the whole book draws out the beginner, the teacher and 
his group, and the professional actor. 
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THE ABC OF PLAYCRAFT 


(Continued from page thirteen) 


From one first seed of an idea will sprout the final play. 
Education, meditation, application, concentration, will do their 
share. But deep in the still uncharted province of the soul is 
the signet ring of the individual ego. 

It is not technique, it is not a self-conscious determination 
to evolve it through clever use of this alphabet, it goes behind 
the author to the source of all being. 


H 
H stands for HUMAN INTEREST. 

Have you written from your heart or only from your 
intellect ? 

Is your play a cold thesis or does it pulsate with warm 
emotions? You cannot afford to be intellectually scornful of 
emotion. 

Drama is democratic. 

Is your theme of universal appeal? Or, if the theme is 
limited to the experience of a small portion of the audience 
will it be of enlightening interest to the other portion? Or 
have you, to satisfy the less keen element in the audience, a 
hero with whom they may identify themselves and through 
him get the emotional stimulation for which they have come 
to the theatre? 

Have you balanced your bids for attention, interest, and 
suspense? Have you in the deftness of your fencing with your 
technique touched the spectator on the heart? 

When an audience wants sermonizing or mental instruc- 
tion it goes to church or to lecture halls, but whatever it gains 
in an intellectual way from the theatre it should gain second 
handedly, that is, through its emotional participation with the 
lives portrayed in the play. 

If a playwright is impelled to reform the world by a 
tirade, his place is in the pulpit. If he can incorporate the same 
idea¢ through characters who really live his protest and are 
not mere amplifiers of his sermons, he will find the theatre an 
elastic medium, but the characters must feel rather than argue, 
they must do, rather than talk, they must act and not relate. 
They must de. 


! 
I stands for ILLUSION. 

Your play is fiction but it must have the illusion of life. 

It is made up of fact but of facts chosen by you, and 
therefore it is a little beyond life which one calls art. 

“The mirror up to nature.” But what is the size of the 
mirror? The mirror reflects only so far as its own boundaries 
allow and it adds the glamor of glass. By the frame of its own 
limitation it focuses the scene it reflects like the frame of a 
painting. 

You have chosen a keynote, a main theme of human in- 
terest which you have exploited through action and counter- 
action dramatically invented by you, and you have made these 
conflicting emotions clash in a climax which appear, because 





of the logical order in which you have developed the elements 
involved, to have the verisimilitude of life. 

You should be able to make an audience believe the 
reality of what is happening before them for two hours on the 
stage. If, for one moment, you tip the frame out of focus of 
the facts of life you have chosen to reflect, you will blur the 
illusion. 

Illusion is your interpretation of fact. 

No amount of literal translation to the stage of facts or 
of people you know in real life will give the illusion of reality 
to your play. It is dangerous to lift people up bodily and pack 
them in. You may not be omniscient enough to see their true 
relation to one another. 

It is wiser to be familiar with their qualities, and pour 
those into character moulds, which will make you the author 
of their being. 

It is not fact but your interpretation of fact which gives 
illusion. 


J 

J stands for JETSAM. 

If your play has jetsam get rid of it! 

Look again to be doubly sure you have got rid of all of it. 

Then rehearse the play and get rid of more. 

Jetsam is that which impedes the progress of the play, or 
confuses the meaning, or clutters needlessly. 

Throw the jetsam overboard, clear the decks, so that you 
may sail into the harbor of success with ballast even. 

A character aiding neither action nor atmosphere is jet- 


sam. Atmosphere which delays action or overburdens character 


is jetsam. 

Cut, cut, cut, cut! 

If you are not sure what is wrong, try cutting. It may not 
be the remedy in that particular case but many times it is 
merely jetsam in the way of your perspective. 

If your devotion to a line that is jetsam is so collosal that 
you cannot sacrifice it, have it inscribed in gold and framed 
for your family, but spare the public. 

If you have tried everything else and are still discouraged, 
cut. If you have cut almost everything and are still discouraged, 
burn. 

If you have burnt and still have the desire to try again, 
be mot discouraged, because you have in you the stuff of which 
success is made. 

Do not be angry at jetsam. 

When thrown away it may be your greatest ally. 





NEW PLAY FOR BROADWAY 


NCTC Playwright, Jerry Lynn, Esq., has good news for 
1956. Mr. John Cobb has optioned his play “Vertigo’’ with 
plans of bringing it to Broadway this coming Spring or in 
Fall for sure, with a try-out opening in Detroit. 

“Vertigo” is a three-act comedy with five characters and 


a single set. Sounds good, eh? 
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PRODUCTION SHEET 
The Play: ‘That's the Spirit!” by Pat and George Herman 
Music by George Herman and Danny Ruslander 
Type: Musical satire 
Characters: 13 women, 10 men, chorus of mixed voices, dancers 


Synopsis: Obsessed with the dream of being President of the United States, George Bancroft sells his soul to the devil in the form 
of Freudian psychoanalyst, Dr. L. Satin, a woman. Dr. Satin then proceeds to win control of che mythical Party convention in 
Philadelphia and secures the nomination for George. Realizing the extent of his sin, George tries to call off the deal, but Satin 
has seduced him into signing a legal contract. However, Evelyn Powers, a very intelligent and beautiful woman lawyer and politi- 
cian, takes pity on him, and together they recover George's soul through love—but Satin has him lose the ultimate elections. 


Evaluation: The play's principal merit lies in its foundation of democratic principles that enable the American people, Eve, and 
George to overthrow even the diabolical. As a political satire it pokes merciless fun at certain political types and some established 
political traditions. It requires a fairly mature cast and excellent direction. 


Staging: By using only fragment sets and unrealistic frames for doorways, windows, etc., a tone of the supernatural is easily achieved 
and enables the crew to make scene shifts very quickly. Different colored drapes on the window and door frames (red for Satin's 
office, yellow for political headquarters) are simple attachments that can change the entire tone of the room. Only other scenes are 
a show curtain (front of the hotel) which could be a normal curtain set back from the apron; a scrim curtain, just behind the pro- 
scenium; and a bar scene consisting of three tables and chairs, and a bar piece on casters d.r. All room scenes and the bar scene can 
be played before a cyc. For the convention scene, the full stage, empty, with a great American flag over the rear of the stage should 
be used. For small stages, the convention scene can be played with the full theatre used as the playing area and delegates standing 
in the side aisles with their banners, etc. 


Cast: Singing roles are mainly divided between Eve, Satin, George, De Rio, the Governor, and Diablo. Extras can easily sing the sim- 
ple melody lines in choral numbers. A vast number of “extras” are needed for cross-overs during street scenes and for the conven- 
tion scenes to create that “organized panic’’ of a political convention. 


Music: The music for this production is very simple. The most complicated numbers being the harmony passages in L-O-V-E, LOVE 
and CUTTING UP THE COUNTRY. The two-voice fugue on IDEAL MAN is very simple. No number requires a better-than- 
average range, although a more pliable voice in the role of Satin would enable better musical “tricks.” 


Dancing: The dancing does not require expert choreography, rather it demands synchronized movement—or well-timed moves /ogether 
to the songs. Only Diablo and the male singing the “Illusionary George” (as George pictures himself) requires expert dancing. 


Remarks: That's the Spirit! takes a peck and a poke at political procedures . . . it was a show that gave vent to Catholic talent and 
proved that energetic youth with ‘spirit’ can do things.” THE WITNESS, November 1955. 


If anyone is interested and would like to examine the script or the musical score (scored for piano), we would be glad to share 
any of this material that we have here at Clarke. Contact Sr. Mary Xavier, BVM, Chairman of the Speech and Drama Department 
and producer of That's the Spirit! or Mr. George Herman, Drama Instructor at Clarke. 


Costumes: The play is modern dress. Only Satin and the hotel personnel require special pieces. 


Special Effects: Because of the supernatural element, some special effects are required. The flash boxes used at Clarke could be dis- 
pensed with, however, and any college can use the simple but ingenious trick device that enabled Satin to snap her fingers, light 
her thumb, and light a cigarette from it. Small smoke pots were used for the imps: Screwtape and Wormwood, but dry ice in water 
can produce the smoke called for at any point in the script. 





ORDER CONFERENCE MEDALS NOW 


Sterling silver — $1.50 Double gold-filled $2.50 
Solid gold — $15.00 


Write to 
ANNA HELEN REUTER, 3800 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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The Illumination of Versailles 
(Continued from page four) 


It seems remarkable as I look back upon it now that the 
spectacle was almost finished before the abse:..e of actors be- 
came apparent. Then the sameness of the building was the 
element that caused me to realize that not one of the people 
mentioned in the script had been visible. Perhaps the author 
of the pageant did not want the physical presence of actors to 
distract from the star of the evening—Versailles. Perhaps he 
felt that the interpretative reading, the music, and sound effect, 
the lighting and the playing of the fountains could tell the 
story of Versailles more effectively than could human actors. 
If so, then I believe he fulfilled his purpose as he described on 
the program: “The Illumination of Versailles—A Dramatiza- 
tion of Its History in Light and Sound.” 





STILL ANOTHER REPLIES 
(Continued from page two) 


THE PLay 

Feeding both actors and audience on plays from the mas- 
ters will develop taste. This does not necessarily eliminate 
plays that fail in one or more of the essentials of an art form 
or that are not written by a master artist. The qualities of the 
play may balance each other and justify its production. But 
asking the audience to lose itself intellectually in anything 
less than the beautiful would be an act of injustice to the 
many. 


THE ACTORS 

Next, turn to the actors. Yes, they must be trained. They 
will be the comparatively few talented students who earnestly 
desire and are able to experience the good and the beautiful 
to the extent that they may communicate the ideas and emo- 
tions to others. These are the few with whom the director 
concerns himself that he may serve the many. These sights 
cannot be lost. False aims in the presentation of the good 
must not influence either the director or the actor. The play 
chosen is not being used to present a moral, or because the 
students will mature with these experiences, or because the 
school will receive recognition by such production. But the 
fine art is presented primarily that actors and audience may 
gain more knowledge and love of the theatre through ex- 
posure to what is good and beautiful. Admittedly these other 
things will somehow happen. But let’s not miss the forest 
for the trees. 

The emphasis on the teaching of technique against the 
exposing to the good for the development of appreciation in 
high school and college is off balance. If the few “'stage- 
struck youngsters” have been exposed to the good and the 
beautiful and thereby developed taste, they will make good— 


really—after they leave a liberal arts influence. Perhaps they 
will be the young actors who will be ready to come into the 
new theatre we might be able to beget. 


NEED FOR FINE ARTS 

Finally, I do not interpret Dr. Gilford’s statement as a 
negative approach to education. The question is put “Must 
we pay . . . in order to serve . . . such a relatively small num- 
ber of our students?” Isn’t Dr. Gilford asking again for a 
re-focus of attention so that expenditures in the physical plant 
will be for the many? That society on the whole is capable 
of enjoying the beauties of a ripe culture is gleaned from a 
cursory glance through the major eras of history. Modern 
civilization boasts of a high culture, yet the capacity for en- 
joyment of the fine arts is a glaring need among the people. 
The fault may lie at the hands of educator-directors. Too often 
drama is aimed only at the technical training of the few. 
Even if the student were interested in professional work, the 
training on the secondary level should remain liberal and 
emphasis should be put on the development of appreciation. 

Dr. Gilford concludes “we might educate a new genera- 
tion of play-goers, a new audience which in turn will beget 
a new theatre. And that new theatre might have a job for 
that likely young actor we've trained.”” And “another Direc- 
tor” says ‘the many merely follow those few—but heaven 
protect the many if the few lead inadequately.” I believe both 
are admitting, in a way, the same point. But the broader view 
must be the ideal held by the directors if they are going to 
influence in a praise-worthy way American culture. 

—Sister M. Janet, O.S.B. 
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